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An  accurate  understanding  of  the  characteristics  of  battery  heat  generation  is  essential  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  success  of  thermal  management  systems  for  electric  vehicles.  In  this  study,  a  calorimeter 
capable  of  measuring  the  heat  generation  rates  of  a  prismatic  battery  is  developed  and  verified  by  using  a 
controllable  electric  heater.  The  heat  generation  rates  of  a  prismatic  A123  LiFeP04  battery  is  measured  for 
discharge  rates  ranging  from  0.25C  to  3C  and  operating  temperature  ranging  from  -10  °C  to  40  °C.  At  low 
rates  of  discharge  the  heat  generation  is  not  significant,  even  becoming  endothermic  at  the  battery 
operating  temperatures  of  30  °C  and  40  °C.  Heat  of  mixing  is  observed  to  be  a  non-negligible  component 
of  total  heat  generation  at  discharge  rates  as  low  as  0.25C  for  all  tested  battery  operating  temperatures.  A 
double  plateau  in  battery  discharge  curve  is  observed  for  operating  temperatures  of  30  °C  and  40  °C.  The 
developed  experimental  facility  can  be  used  for  the  characterization  of  heat  generation  for  any  prismatic 
battery,  regardless  of  chemistries. 

©  2014  Elsevier  B.V.  All  rights  reserved. 


1.  Introduction 

Rechargeable  Lithium  ion  (Li-ion)  batteries  are  commonly  used 
as  an  energy  storage  medium  for  electric  and  hybrid  electric  ve¬ 
hicles  (EVs  and  HEVs)  due  to  their  superior  power  density 
(>240  Wh  kg-1)  and  non-existent  memory  effects  [1—3].  How¬ 
ever,  low  temperature  performance  and  high  temperature  capac¬ 
ity  degradation  are  major  limitations  of  the  technology  [4-7]. 
Batteries  need  to  be  maintained  within  an  optimal  temperature 
range  to  minimize  degradation  and  avoid  thermal  runaway  [8], 
irregardless  of  the  ambient  temperature  that  the  EV  or  HEV  is 
operating  in.  The  design  of  a  thermal  management  system  capable 
of  this  requires  knowledge  of  Li-ion  battery  heat  generation  rates 
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over  a  wide  range  of  operating  temperatures  and  discharge 
conditions. 

Heat  generation  in  Li-ion  batteries  includes  two  main  compo¬ 
nents:  reversible  heat  generation  due  to  entropic  changes  in  the 
battery,  and  irreversible  heat  generation  due  to  ohmic  losses, 
charge-transfer  overpotentials,  and  mass  transfer  limitations  [9]. 
High  current  densities  at  the  current  collectors  also  create  addi¬ 
tional  Joule  heating,  particularly  in  large  form  batteries  such  as  the 
prismatic  type  used  in  EVs  and  HEVs  [10-13].  These  forms  of  heat 
generation  are  temperature  dependent  and,  due  to  the  complexity 
of  the  system,  must  be  measured  experimentally  for  specific 
batteries. 

Heat  generation  rates  of  Li-ion  batteries  have  been  measured 
using  two  methods:  accelerated-rate  calorimetry  (ARC)  and  iso 
thermal  heat  conduction  calorimetry  (IHC). 

The  ARC  method  determines  the  heat  generation  rate  of  the 
battery  by  measuring  the  rise  in  battery  temperature  over  time 
and  the  amount  of  heat  expelled  from  the  battery  to  the 
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surroundings.  Li-ion  batteries  have  a  layered  internal  structure, 
and  hence  it  is  difficult  to  measure  its  heat  capacity  accurately. 
Since  the  battery  is  an  electrochemical  device,  changes  in  the 
battery  temperature  during  testing  could  lead  to  inaccurate  heat 
generation  characterization  [15].  Hong  et  al.  used  a  commercially 
available  accelerated  rate  calorimeter  (ARC2000,  Columbia  Scien¬ 
tific  Industries)  to  measure  the  heat  generation  rates  of  Sony  type 
US18650  1.35  Ah  cylindrical  Li-ion  battery  at  discharge  rates  of 
0.33C,  0.5C,  and  1C  at  308  K,  with  the  maximum  measured  heat 
generation  rates  of  1.63  WL1  [16].  Al  Hallaj  et  al.  made  mea¬ 
surements  with  the  same  experimental  apparatus  on  18650  Li-ion 
batteries  from  AT&T  and  Panasonic,  and  found  maximum  heat 
generation  rates  of  0.26  WL-1  for  discharge  rates  of  less  than  0.1  C 
and  charge  rates  of  0.33C  [17]. 

The  IHC  method  utilizes  a  large  heat  sink  in  contact  with  the 
surface  of  the  battery  to  keep  the  battery  at  isothermal  operation 
during  measurements.  This  technique  confines  the  measurements 
to  low  battery  discharge  rates,  since  fast  discharge  of  the  battery 
leads  to  higher  rates  of  heat  generation  which  the  heat  sink  cannot 
extract,  causing  a  temperature  gradient  within  the  battery  [1  .  Kim 
et  al.  utilized  a  commercially  available  micro-calorimeter  (IMC, 
CSC4400,  Calorimetry  Science  Corp.)  to  classify  the  heat  generation 
rates  of  Li-ion  coin  type  (size  2016)  batteries.  The  heat  generation 
rate  of  the  battery  was  measured  using  temperature  sensors  placed 
between  the  battery  and  an  aluminium  heat  sink  and  for  discharge 
rates  of  0.1  C,  0.2C,  0.33C,  and  1C  from  300  K  to  330  K.  The  corre¬ 
sponding  maximum  heat  generation  rates  were  reported  as 
0.82  WL  1  for  discharge  rates  between  0.1  C  and  0.2C,  0.97  WL-1  for 
discharge  rates  of  0.2C-0.5C,  and  3.21  WL-1  for  discharge  rates  of 
0.5C-1C  18].  Kobayashi  et  al.  measured  the  heat  generation  rates 
of  cylindrical  Sony  US18650  Li-ion  batteries  using  a  Calvet-type 
conduction  micro-calorimeter  (MMC5111-U),  which  has  an 
isothermal  aluminium  vessel  in  contact  with  the  test  battery,  and  a 
thermomodule  was  used  to  measure  the  amount  of  heat  transfer 
from  the  battery  to  the  heat  sink.  The  battery  was  discharged  at  1/ 
50C  and  1/10C  at  an  ambient  temperature  of  300  K  and  330  K,  and  a 
maximum  heat  generation  rate  of  0.97  WL-1  was  measured  for 
discharge  rates  between  0.1  C  and  0.2C  19].  Onda  et  al.  measured 
the  heat  generation  rates  of  small  cylindrical  Sony  US18650  Li-ion 
batteries  using  a  thermal  bath  as  the  constant  temperature  heat 
sink.  The  test  battery  was  wrapped  in  a  thin  film  for  electrical 
insulation,  and  the  temperature  of  the  battery  was  recorded  using  a 
type  I<  thermocouple.  The  battery  was  discharged  at  0.1  C,  0.5C,  and 
1C,  with  a  corresponding  maximum  measured  heat  generation  rate 
of  11.0  WLT1.  27.5  WL-1  m  and  84.5  WL-1  [20],  Bang  et  al.  used  the 
same  equipment  as  Kim  et  al.  to  perform  in  situ  heat  generation 
rates  of  a  LiMn204  coin  type  Li-ion  cell.  Measurements  were  per¬ 
formed  at  discharge  rates  of  0.1  C,  0.1 4C,  0.33C,  and  1C  at  battery 
temperatures  between  300  K  and  330  K.  The  results  show  a 
maximum  heat  generation  rate  of  0.63  WL-1  for  discharge  rates  of 
0.1C-0.2C,  2.65  WL-1  for  discharge  rates  of  0.2C-0.5C,  and 
7.51  WL-1  for  discharge  rates  of  0.5C-1C  [21]. 

From  the  above  literature  review,  it  is  clear  that  the  previous 
works  on  the  heat  generation  measurement  of  Li-ion  batteries  have 
exhibited  a  wide  range  of  results,  even  for  batteries  of  the  same 
chemistry  and  form  [1];  and  they  are  limited  to:  (i)  small  sized 
cylindrical  or  coin  type  batteries  which  are  not  applicable  for  HEV 
and  EV  use;  ( ii )  low  rates  of  discharge  (<1C)  which  are  not  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  electrical  needs  of  the  EV;  (in)  battery  operation 
near  room  temperatures,  which  do  not  reflect  the  wide  range  of 
operating  temperatures  of  EVs.  Therefore,  the  objective  of  the 
present  study  is  to  measure  the  heat  generation  rates  for  large 
prismatic  type  of  Li-ion  batteries  for  a  wide  range  of  discharge  rates 
and  operating  temperatures,  as  encountered  by  EVs  and  HEVs.  In 
this  work,  an  experimental  technique  that  can  accurately  measure 


the  heat  generation  rates  of  prismatic  Li-ion  batteries  is  developed, 
and  the  heat  generation  rates  of  an  A123  prismatic  LiFeP04  battery 
with  a  20  Ah  capacity  for  use  in  automotive  applications  is 
measured  and  verified  for  various  discharge  and  operating 
conditions. 


2.  Experimental 

2.1.  Experimental  setup 

In  the  present  study,  the  calorimeter  is  constructed  by  sur¬ 
rounding  the  battery  with  a  material  of  known  thermal  proper¬ 
ties  (hereafter  referred  to  as  calorimeter  material)  such  that  a 
temperature  profile  within  the  material  can  be  deduced  for  any 
battery  heat  generation  rate.  Prismatic  batteries  have  a  high 
surface  area  to  thickness  ratio,  which  promotes  heat  transfer 
from  its  front  and  back  faces.  Hence,  the  calorimeter  is  in  the 
form  of  two  identical  slabs  attached  to  the  front  and  back  faces  of 
the  test  battery.  The  heat  generated  by  the  battery  is  conducted 
through  the  slabs  into  a  constant  temperature  heat  sink. 
Measured  temperature  change  within  the  calorimeter  material 
due  to  the  heat  generated  by  the  battery  can  be  used  to  infer  the 
unknown  heat  generation  rate  of  the  battery.  For  the  calorimeter 
design  process,  heat  generated  by  the  battery  is  estimated  to  be 
in  the  range  of  10  W,  and  simulations  are  performed  to  estimate 
the  temperature  rise  in  the  different  calorimeter  materials  of 
various  thickness  due  to  the  heat  generation  rate.  High  density 
polyethylene  (HDPE)  is  selected  as  the  calorimeter  material  due 
to  its  stable  thermal  properties  at  the  planned  test  temperatures 
and  its  high  temperature  rise  due  to  the  estimated  heat  genera¬ 
tion  rate  of  the  battery. 

An  exploded  view  of  the  calorimeter  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  Li- 
ion  battery  is  placed  between  two  HDPE  slabs,  both  of  which  are 
five  times  the  thickness  of  the  battery.  A  coating  of  thermal 
grease  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  battery  to  minimize  contact 
resistance  between  the  battery  and  HDPE  surfaces.  The  HDPE 
slabs  with  the  battery  are  placed  between  two  aluminium  slabs. 
This  prevents  deformation  of  the  softer  HDPE  material  during 
assembly  to  ensure  good  surface  contact  between  the  battery  face 
and  the  HDPE.  The  calorimeter  is  bolted  together  in  eight  loca¬ 
tions,  tightened  in  a  criss-cross  pattern  to  ensure  even  tightening, 
and  is  immersed  in  a  constant  temperature  bath  (ThermoFisher 
A25B,  accuracy  of  ±0.1  °C).  The  working  fluid  within  the  thermal 
bath  is  a  50-50  mixture  of  water-ethylene  glycol,  which  allows 
measurements  at  sub-zero  temperatures.  Two  high  accuracy 
thermocouples  (with  accuracy  of  ±0.1  °C)  are  embedded  4  mm 
away  from  the  battery  contact  surface  vertically  into  the  HDPE 
material  (one  in  each  slab),  centred  on  the  battery.  The  placement 
of  the  thermocouple  at  the  centre  of  the  battery  minimizes  the 
edge  effects  of  heat  transfer  from  the  HDPE  to  the  surroundings. 
Two  additional  thermocouples  are  placed  at  the  surface  of  the 
battery  to  monitor  the  battery  temperature  throughout  testing 
(not  shown  in  Fig.  1 ).  An  insulating  cover  is  placed  over  the  as¬ 
sembly  such  that  the  battery  terminals  are  exposed  to  air,  which 
minimizes  heat  transfer  from  both  the  bath  and  the  top  of  the 
calorimeter  to  the  ambient.  A  schematic  of  the  experimental 
apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

The  heat  generation  rate  of  a  commercially  available  LiFeP04 
prismatic  Li-ion  battery  from  A123  with  a  nominal  capacity  of 
20  Ah  is  measured,  although  any  battery  (Li-ion  or  otherwise)  of 
prismatic  shape  can  be  used  in  the  calorimeter.  The  battery  mea¬ 
sures  23  cm  x  16  cm  x  0.7  cm,  and  is  controlled  via  Greenlight 
Innovations  G1 2-200  multichannel  battery  test  station,  which  has 
an  accuracy  of  ±0.2  A  in  current  source  control,  ±0.05  V  in  voltage 
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Thermocouples 


Fig.  1.  Exploded  (left)  and  assembled  (right)  view  of  the  experimental  setup  for  the  measurement  of  heat  generation  of  prismatic  Li-ion  batteries.  HDPE  denotes  high  density 
polyethylene. 


source  control,  ±0.03  A  in  current  sink  control,  and  ±0.06  A  in 
current  measurement. 

2.2.  Experimental  conditions  and  procedure 

The  discharge  rates  will  be  described  in  terms  of  C-rates,  where 
1 C  is  the  discharge  rate  at  which  the  battery  will  be  fully  depleted 
in  1  h  of  operation  (20  A  for  the  test  battery),  2C  the  rate  at  which 
the  battery  is  fully  depleted  in  30  min  (40  A),  etc.  The  heat 


generation  rates  will  be  measured  for  five  different  battery 
discharge  rates  (0.25C,  0.5C,  1C,  2C,  3C),  at  six  operating  tempera¬ 
tures  from  -10°Cto40°Cinl0°C  increments.  The  battery  is  cycled 
five  times  to  the  cut-off  voltage  of  2.6  V  before  testing,  which  allows 
irreversible  capacity  fade  that  may  be  present  in  unused  Li-ion 
batteries  to  occur  [16]. 

At  the  end  of  discharge,  the  battery  is  allowed  to  rest  for  2  h 
before  being  charged  back  to  the  open  circuit  voltage  of  3.6  V  at  a 
0.2C  charge  rate  under  a  constant  voltage  constant  current  charging 


Temperature 

Measurements 


Fig.  2.  Schematic  of  the  experimental  setup. 
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Fig.  3.  Test  schedule  used  in  the  present  study  for  charging  and  discharging  of  the  Li- 
ion  battery. 


scheme.  Following  the  completion  of  charge,  the  battery  is  allowed 
to  rest  for  an  hour  to  ensure  the  equilibration  of  battery  chemistry. 
The  details  of  the  charge  and  discharge  schedule  can  be  seen  in 

Fig.  3. 

2.3.  Data  reduction 

A  measured  temperature  change  in  the  calorimeter  allows  the 
unknown  heat  generation  rate  of  the  battery  to  be  inferred  through 
the  convolution  theorem.  The  overall  measured  change  in  tem¬ 
perature,  ATm(t),  of  the  calorimeter  due  to  the  battery’s  unknown 
heat  generation,  q(t),  is  defined  as  the  sum  of  the  responses  of  the 
system  to  a  series  of  discrete  pulses  from  t0  to  t,  which  form  a 
temporal  discretization  of  the  heat  generation  rate.  This  can  be 
written  as  the  integral  [22], 


where  0(t  -  t)  is  the  apparatus  function,  which  is  the  response  of 
the  apparatus  to  a  pulse  heat  generation.  In  this  study,  the  appa¬ 
ratus  function  can  be  solved  analytically  using  the  heat  diffusion 
equation  and  the  material  properties  of  HDPE  according  to  the 
geometry  in  Fig.  4,  which  illustrates  one-half  of  the  calorimeter.  The 
heat  generated  by  the  battery  passing  through  the  calorimeter  is 
assumed  to  be  one  dimensional  and  the  total  heat  generated  by  the 
battery,  q,  is  equal  to  two  separate  and  equal  heat  fluxes,  q  . 

The  measured  temperature  change  at  a  specific  location  within 
the  HDPE  slabs  due  to  the  imposed  heat  flux  (q")  by  the  battery  can 
be  defined  as  Tmeasured-  The  temperature  distribution  within  the 
HDPE  slab  is  governed  by  Fields  law,  and  the  following  boundary 
and  initial  conditions 

9 2T  _  1  dT 
d2x  ~  a  dt 
T(x,  0)  =  Tb 
T(L,t)  =  Tb 

where  a  (2.46  x  10-7  m2  s_1)  is  the  thermal  diffusivity  of  the 
calorimeter  material  (HDPE  in  the  present  study),  subscripts  0  and  L 
denote  the  locations  on  the  HDPE  slabs  at  the  contact  with  the 
battery  and  the  aluminium  slab  respectively,  and  the  subscript  b 
denotes  the  temperature  of  the  constant  temperature  bath,  and  k 
(0.53  Wm"1  K-1)  is  the  thermal  conductivity  of  the  calorimeter 
material.  The  temperature  of  the  aluminium  slabs  can  be  assumed 
to  be  the  same  as  the  bath  temperature  due  to  its  high  thermal 
conductivity.  The  temperature  increase  at  the  measurement  loca¬ 
tion  x  within  the  HDPE  slab  for  a  unit  step  increase  in  heat  flux  has 
to  be  found,  such  that 

ATm  =  Tx(t)±%  =  q"0(x,t)]  (3) 


hTm  =  J  q{x)(j){t  —  t)cI(t) 

to 


where  0(x,t)  is  the  temperature  rise  at  point  x  due  to  the  applied 
heat  flux.  </>(x,t)  can  be  found  by  solving  the  governing  equations 
(Equations  (2)  and  (3)),  such  that 


Fig.  4.  Problem  setup  for  the  measurement  of  inner  temperature  of  the  high  density 
polyethylene  (HDPE)  slab  Tmeasured  from  an  imposed  surface  heat  flux  q"  due  to  the 
heat  generated  in  the  test  battery. 


Tx(t)-Tb  =  q" 
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The  convolution  theorem  can  be  applied  using  the  apparatus 
function  and  the  measured  temperature  change  within  the  heat 
conduction  medium.  Owing  to  the  discrete  nature  of  the  thermo¬ 
couple  measurements,  Tx(t),  a  discretized  approximation  of  the 
convolution  integral  can  be  written  as  [23] 


M 

T*(t)  ~Tb=J2  qM(x,  tM_n+1)  -  (5) 

n  =  1 

Inverse  heat  conduction  problems  (IHCP)  use  a  measured  tem¬ 
perature  change  within  a  material  of  known  thermal  properties  to 
infer  a  heat  flux  that  is  applied  to  one  of  the  boundaries  [23].  IHCPs 
are  ill-posed,  owing  to  the  divergence  of  its  solutions  which  may 
occur  due  to  small  perturbations  in  the  measured  temperature 
from  either  noise  or  random  errors  in  the  experiment  [24,25].  For 
this  study,  Beck’s  Sequential  Function  Specification  Method  (Beck’s 
Method)  is  used  to  introduce  stability  in  the  IHCP  solution  [23]. 
Beck’s  method  increases  the  stability  by  introducing  additional 
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information  about  the  problem  by  specifying  that  the  solution  is 
temporally  smooth.  The  method  assumes  that  the  unknown  heat 
flux  q"  is  temporarily  fixed  over  a  number  of  future  time  steps,  r, 
with  each  time  step  having  a  period  of  At.  Using  Beck’s  Method, 
Equation  (5)  can  be  written  in  matrix  form  as  [23] 


Wo  \ 

/  <2i  \ 

A0i  A0O 

Q2 

A0M_1  A(/)m_  2  •••  A0O 

Qm 

= 

A  A0M—  1  •••  A0!  A0O 

Qm+ i 

V  A0M+r-l  A0M+r-2  .  A 01  A0O  / 

\  QM+r- 1  / 

The  standard  deviation  of  the  temperature  measurements  over 
1000  s  after  the  calorimeter  reached  steady  state  is  calculated  for 
ten  separate  tests,  with  the  same  heat  generation  rate  and  oper¬ 
ating  temperatures.  The  standard  deviation  values  of  the  ten  tests 
are  averaged  and  calculated  to  be  0.025  °C.  Smoothing  parameter  p 


h  \ 

T2 


Tm+ i 

M+r-1  / 


The  matrix  of  A0’s  represent  the  apparatus  functions,  which 
have  been  derived  analytically  from  Equation  (4).  The  matrix  of  Ts 
represent  the  measured  temperature  change  within  the  HDPE  slabs 
due  to  the  heat  flux  applied  by  the  battery.  The  unknown  heat  flux 
at  the  surface  of  interest  can  be  calculated  using  matrix  manipu¬ 
lation  techniques,  after  which  it  is  then  integrated  to  obtain  the 
transient  total  heat  generation  rate  of  the  battery.  Exact  solution  to 
Equation  (6)  is  obtained  with  an  r  value  of  1,  and  the  smoothness  of 
the  solution  is  increased  with  increasing  values  of  r.  An  increase  in  r 
causes  a  decrease  in  sensitivity  of  the  calculated  heat  flux  at  the 
surface  of  the  HDPE  slabs  to  oscillations  in  the  temperature  mea¬ 
surements,  introducing  more  stability  into  the  solution.  Increased  r 
values  can  also  cause  increased  bias  and  decreased  resolution  in  the 
calculated  profile  q",  decreasing  the  values  of  the  peaks  in  heat 
measurement.  Therefore,  the  tuning  parameters  in  Beck’s  Method 
needs  to  be  carefully  tuned  to  provide  accurate  results. 

To  tune  the  parameters  in  Becks  method,  Woodbury  and 
Thackur  defined  a  ‘look  ahead  parameter’,  p,  as  [25] 

p  =  rAt  (7) 

and  showed  that  the  calculated  heat  flux  at  the  surface  of  interest 
has  the  same  resolution  and  bias  regardless  of  the  value  of  r  and  At 
as  long  as  p  remains  constant  [25].  They  concluded  that  adjust¬ 
ments  need  to  be  made  to  p  such  that  the  RMS  error  of  the  pre¬ 
dicted  temperature  at  any  arbitrary  location  within  the  material  is 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  noise  in  the  measured  data  [25].  While 
manufacturer  provided  values  for  measurement  errors  can  be  used, 
Woodbury  suggested  experimentally  determining  the  measure¬ 
ment  errors  to  increase  accuracy  in  ascertaining  the  value  of  p, 
which  is  the  approach  adopted  in  the  presented  study  and  will  be 
described  in  the  following  section  [25]. 

2.4.  Calibration 

Noise  in  the  temperature  readings  and  steady  state  error  of  the 
calorimeter  is  determined  using  a  controllable  pseudo  battery.  The 
pseudo  battery  is  made  using  a  silicone  heating  pad  (Omega  Inc 
SRFR-609)  with  the  same  dimensions  as  the  battery.  The  heat 
generation  rate  of  the  pseudo  battery  is  controlled  via  a  variable 
voltage  supply  (Keithley  2700).  Calibration  tests  are  performed 
with  a  heater  output  of  10  W  for  2  h,  during  which  the  response  of 
the  system  reaches  steady  state.  After  2  h,  the  heater  is  turned  off, 
creating  a  step  down  in  heat  generation  rate.  The  calorimeter  is 
allowed  to  return  to  the  initial  conditions,  and  the  calibration 
process  is  repeated  for  all  the  operating  temperatures  of  the  battery 
tests. 


can  be  tuned  using  the  obtained  value  of  measurement  error.  Beck’s 
method  is  applied  to  the  temperature  measurements  with  various 
values  of  p  in  order  to  calculate  the  heat  flux  at  the  surface  of  in¬ 
terest.  The  calculated  heat  flux  is  then  used  in  Equation  (4)  to 
calculate  the  projected  temperature  at  a  distance  of  4  mm  away 
from  the  surface  of  interest  (same  location  as  the  thermocouple). 
Parameter  p  is  adjusted  such  that  the  RMS  error  of  the  projected 
temperature  matched  the  standard  deviation  of  the  actual  tem¬ 
perature  measurement,  with  the  final,  adjusted  value  of  p  being 
100. 

Beck’s  method  (with  p  =  100)  is  applied  to  the  measured 
temperature  data  to  calculate  the  applied  heat  flux  at  the  surface  of 
interest  for  all  operating  temperatures  tested.  A  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  calculated  heat  generation  rate  using  Beck’s  method  and 
the  actual  heat  generation  rate  of  the  heater  at  an  operating 
temperature  of  10  °C  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  difference  in  the  sur¬ 
face  temperatures  of  the  pseudo  battery  at  the  beginning  of  vali¬ 
dation  test  and  the  step  down  event  in  heat  generation  signifies 
that  there  is  stored  heat  in  the  pseudo  battery.  The  calculated  heat 
generation  rate  using  Beck’s  Method  is  capable  of  detecting  the 
step  down  event  in  the  heat  output  of  the  pseudo  battery  despite  of 
the  stored  heat.  The  calibration  process  is  repeated  for  all  the 
operating  conditions  of  the  calorimeter  with  the  same  heat  input, 
the  results  of  which  are  shown  in  Table  1.  It  is  seen  that  accuracy  is 
between  80%  and  85%,  and  on  average,  the  heat  lost  to  the  envi¬ 
ronment  which  the  calorimeter  cannot  account  for  is  approxi¬ 
mately  2  W. 


Time  [s] 

Fig.  5.  Comparison  of  the  measured  heat  generation  rate  using  Beck’s  Method  (solid 
line)  and  the  actual  heat  output  from  calibration  heater  (dashed  line)  at  10  °C  for  a  step 
down  in  heat  output.  Surface  temperature  refers  to  the  temperature  measured  at  the 
contact  surface  between  the  pseudo  battery  and  the  high  density  polyethylene  (HDPE) 
slab. 
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Table  1 

Accuracy  and  standard  deviation  of  heat  generation  measured  by  battery  calorim¬ 
eter  for  varying  operating  temperatures. 


Operating  temp. 

[°C] 

40 

30 

20 

10 

0 

-10 

Accuracy 

[%i 

81 

84.4 

83.8 

84.1 

82.0 

80.1 

Standard  deviation 

[W1 

0.061 

0.052 

0.020 

0.041 

0.017 

0.066 

3.  Results  and  discussion 

The  LiFeP04  battery  is  tested  as  described  in  Section  2.  All  results 
shown  in  this  section  are  average  measurements  of  five  repetitive 
tests.  The  maximum  standard  deviation  in  battery  voltage 
throughout  discharge  for  all  tested  operating  temperatures  is  0.13  V 
for  3C  discharge,  while  the  open  circuit  voltage  of  the  test  battery  is 
3.6  V.  The  rate  of  heat  generation  is  dependent  on  two  main  pa¬ 
rameters:  discharge  current  and  battery  temperature.  The 
following  sections  will  summarize  the  observed  effects  of  both 
battery  discharge  rate  and  operating  temperature  on  battery  heat 
generation  rates. 

3.1.  Effect  of  battery  discharge  rate  on  heat  generation  rate 

Fig.  6  shows  the  measured  heat  generation  rates  of  the  battery 
for  all  tested  discharge  rates  at  20  °C  as  a  function  of  depth  of 
discharge  (varying  from  0  to  1 ).  There  is  a  clear  increase  in  battery 
heat  generation  throughout  discharge  at  increased  rates  of 
discharge  due  to  the  higher  irreversible  heat  generation.  Irrevers¬ 
ible  heat  generation  is  a  function  of  current  squared,  whereas 
reversible  heat  generation  is  a  linear  function  of  current  [9]; 
therefore  increasing  the  discharge  current  causes  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  proportion  of  the  irreversible  heat  generation  in  the 
total  heat  generation  of  the  battery.  The  total  battery  heat  gener¬ 
ation  at  0.25C  is  shown  to  be  almost  negligible  when  compared  to 
the  total  amount  of  heat  generated  when  the  battery  is  discharged 
at  3C  at  20  °C. 

The  heat  generation  can  be  non-dimensionalized  by  dividing 
the  heat  generated  during  battery  discharge  by  the  instantaneous 
amount  of  electrical  power  drawn  from  the  battery.  Non- 
dimensionalized  heat  generation  provides  a  clearer  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  heat  generation  characteristics  throughout  the  discharge 
test,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  heat 


Fig.  6.  Effect  of  tested  discharge  rates  on  the  heat  generation  rate  of  an  A123  LiFeP04 
battery  at  an  operating  temperature  of  20  °C. 


Fig.  7.  Effect  of  discharge  rate  on  the  heat  generation  rate,  non-dimensionalized  by 
electrical  power  drawn,  of  A123  LiFeP04  battery  at  an  operating  temperature  of  20  °C. 

generated  to  the  instantaneous  power  drawn  from  the  battery  is 
under  0.10  for  all  discharge  rates,  regardless  of  discharge  current. 
This  shows  that  the  proportion  of  electrical  energy  lost  due  to 
conversion  to  waste  heat  is  on  the  same  order  of  magnitude  for  all 
discharge  rates. 

The  increase  in  non-dimensionalized  heat  generation  at  the 
higher  rates  of  discharge  can  be  related  to  two  main  factors: 
increased  Joule  heating  at  the  battery  current  collectors  and 
increased  battery  overpotentials  at  higher  rates  of  discharge.  In¬ 
creases  in  battery  discharge  current  directly  increases  the  ampli¬ 
tude  of  the  Joule  heating  due  to  increased  current  density  near  the 
current  collectors.  The  overpotentials  of  the  battery  increase  as  the 
current  drawn  from  the  battery  is  increased  according  to  the  Tafel 
equation  [3].  There  is  an  increased  amount  of  noise  in  the  deter¬ 
mined  heat  generation  value  for  discharge  rates  less  than  1C, 
caused  by  increased  noise  to  signal  ratio  at  lower  battery  heat 
generation  rates. 

As  the  discharge  rate  of  the  battery  is  decreased  to  less  than  1C, 
irreversible  heat  generation  (which  is  always  exothermic)  is 
reduced,  and  endothermic  heat  flow  due  to  reversible  heat  gener¬ 
ation  can  be  observed  in  the  measured  heat  generation  curves. 
Fig.  8  shows  the  heat  generation  profile  at  0.5C  discharge  rate  with 
the  corresponding  voltage  discharge  curves.  Endothermic  heat  flow 
for  0.5C  discharge  rate  can  be  observed  for  the  battery  operating 
temperatures  of  30  °C  and  40  °C.  At  a  0.25C  discharge  rate,  endo¬ 
thermic  heat  flow  during  discharge  can  be  observed  for  the  battery 
operating  temperatures  from  0  °C  to  40  °C  [26].  Due  to  equipment 
limitations,  endothermic  reactions  could  not  be  calibrated  using 
the  experimental  setup. 

Non-uniform  current  distribution  and  concentration  gradients 
on  the  electrodes  due  to  limits  in  mass  transfer  can  cause  heat  of 
mixing,  which  could  be  endothermic  during  the  discharge  [27].  The 
development  of  current  and  concentration  gradients  in  the  battery 
is  caused  by  high  discharge  rates  required  of  Li-ion  batteries  due  to 
sudden  EV  acceleration.  The  amount  of  heat  absorbed  during  the 
formation  of  the  gradients  will  be  released  after  the  end  of  battery 
discharge,  as  the  developed  gradients  relax  to  equilibrium.  Heat  of 
mixing  increases  at  higher  rates  of  discharge,  and  has  been  cited  as 
a  significant  contributor  to  battery  heat  generation  at  discharge 
rates  higher  than  1C  [17,27]. 

As  the  battery  discharge  stops,  the  heat  generated  by  the  battery 
should  theoretically  go  to  0.  Therefore,  the  existence  of  heat  of 
mixing  can  be  confirmed  by  examining  the  heat  generation 
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Fig.  8.  Effect  of  battery  operating  temperature  on  (a)  heat  generation  rate  and  (b) 
battery  discharge  curve  for  an  A123  LiFeP04  battery  at  0.5C  discharge. 


characteristics  of  the  battery  after  the  end  of  discharge.  Fig.  9  shows 
the  existence  of  heat  generation  after  battery  discharge  terminates 
at  1C  and  20  °C  where  the  heat  generated  by  the  battery  after  the 
end  of  discharge  is  representative  of  16%  of  the  total  heat 


Time  [s] 


generation.  It  is  shown  in  Section  2.4  that  the  data  reduction 
technique  is  capable  of  detecting  a  step  down  in  heat  generation 
rate  despite  heat  stored  in  the  calibration  test  apparatus,  therefore 
it  is  unlikely  the  observed  heat  generation  phenomenon  is  due  to 
the  stored  heat  in  the  system. 

Heat  of  mixing  has  been  observed  for  small  cylindrical  Li-ion 
batteries,  though  only  for  discharge  rates  higher  than  or  equal  to 
1C  [16,17  .  The  contribution  of  heat  of  mixing  to  the  total  heat 
generation  of  small  cylindrical  Li-ion  batteries  is  generally  neglec¬ 
ted  for  discharge  rates  lower  than  1C  [21,28].  For  this  study,  the  heat 
of  mixing  can  be  observed  for  the  lowest  discharge  rate  tested 
(0.25C),  at  both  40  °C  and  -10  °C,  as  seen  in  Fig.  10a  and  b 
respectively.  Heat  generation  after  the  end  of  discharge  contributes 
significantly  to  the  total  heat  generated  by  the  battery,  accounting 
for  13%  of  the  total  heat  generation  at  -10  °C.  Therefore,  heat  of 
mixing  for  large  prismatic  Li-ion  batteries  should  not  be  ignored  at 
discharge  rates  higher  than  0.25C. 

3.2.  Effect  of  operating  temperature  on  heat  generation  rate 

Fig.  11a  shows  the  battery  heat  generation  rate  profiles  at 
various  battery  operating  temperatures  for  a  1 C  discharge  rate.  It  is 
seen  that  heat  generation  rates  are  greatly  increased  at  lower 
temperatures,  signifying  the  degradation  of  battery  performance 
substantially. 

Battery  internal  resistance,  the  main  cause  of  the  irreversible 
heating,  is  dependent  on  the  temperature.  Previous  work  on  small, 
cylindrical  Li-ion  batteries  has  shown  a  strong  dependence  of 
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Fig.  9.  Battery  discharge  curve  and  measured  heat  generation  profile  of  an  A123 
LiFeP04  battery,  for  1C  discharge  at  20  °C.  Measurements  show  the  presence  of 
additional  heat  generation  post  end  of  discharge. 


Fig.  10.  Battery  discharge  curve  and  measured  heat  generation  profile  of  an  A123 
LiFeP04  battery,  at  0.25C  discharge,  showing  battery  heat  generation  post  the  end  of 
discharge  for  operating  temperatures  of  (a)  40  °C,  and  (b)  -10  °C. 
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Fig.  11.  Effect  of  battery  operating  temperature  on  (a)  the  heat  generation  rate  and  (b) 
the  battery  discharge  curve  of  an  A123  LiFeP04  battery,  for  1C  discharge. 


battery  internal  resistance  on  temperature,  and  the  increase  in 
battery  internal  resistance  at  low  temperatures  causes  an  increased 
amount  of  irreversible  heat  generation  [29-31  ].  Decreased  battery 
heat  generation  at  higher  operating  temperatures  is  also  due  to 
increased  rates  of  mass  transport  and  reduced  activation  loss  which 
decreases  overpotential  during  discharge.  Decreased  overpotential 
translates  to  the  diminished  rates  of  irreversible  heat  generation  at 
the  beginning  of  discharge.  The  heat  generation  rates  of  the  battery 
at  30  °C  and  40  °C  is  very  similar  at  a  1C  discharge  rate  despite  the 
decreased  irreversible  heat  generation  rate.  This  shows  that  the 
proportion  of  reversible  heat  generation  increases  as  battery 
operating  temperature  increases. 

Battery  discharge  curves  corresponding  to  the  heat  generation 
profiles  at  1C  discharge  for  all  tested  operating  temperatures  can  be 
seen  in  Fig.  lib.  Discharge  from  -10  °C  to  20  °C  shows  quasi-linear 
voltage  drops  with  respect  to  depth  of  discharge,  similar  to  what  is 
commonly  seen  in  literature.  At  battery  operating  temperatures 
higher  than  20  °C,  two  low  frequency  fluctuations  in  battery 
discharge  curve  are  visible,  the  first  of  which  occurs  at  a  DOD  of 
approximately  0.3,  and  the  second  at  a  DOD  of  approximately  0.8. 


This  phenomenon  has  not  been  seen  in  literature  for  LiFeP04  bat¬ 
tery;  it  is  commonly  seen  in  Li-ion  batteries  of  LiMn04  chemistry, 
and  is  caused  by  phase  change  mechanisms  during  discharge 

[18,21]. 

As  the  amount  of  irreversible  heat  decreases  at  higher  battery 
operating  temperatures,  additional  features  in  the  heat  generation 
profile  is  more  visible.  Fig.  11a  shows  a  distinct  decrease  in  heat 
generation  at  a  depth  of  discharge  (DOD)  of  approximately  0.3,  with 
heat  generation  reaching  a  minimum  at  a  DOD  of  approximately  0.5 
for  all  battery  operating  temperatures.  At  battery  temperatures  of 
0  °C,  10  °C,  and  20  °C,  the  decreased  rate  of  heat  generation  causes 
the  overall  measured  heat  generation  profile  to  form  a  distinct  S- 
shape,  with  a  single  peak  in  exothermic  heat  flow  during  discharge. 
For  operating  temperatures  higher  than  20  °C,  a  plateauing  of  heat 
generation  is  observed  at  a  DOD  of  approximately  0.8  (shown  as 
area  A  in  Fig.  11a).  A  comparison  of  the  heat  generation  profiles  of 
the  battery  at  0  °C  and  40  °C  is  shown  in  Fig.  12.  The  secondary 
plateau  in  heat  generation  rate  can  be  observed  for  all  discharge 
rates  tested  at  40  °C,  as  shown  in  Fig.  12a,  but  is  not  visible  for 


Fig.  12.  Heat  generation  rate  of  an  A123  LiFeP04  battery  at  (a)  40  °C  and  (b)  0  °C  for  ail 
tested  discharge  rates.  Secondary  plateauing  in  heat  generation  rate  at  a  depth  of 
discharge  of  0.8  can  be  observed  for  all  discharge  rates  tested  at  40  °C. 
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battery  operating  temperature  of  0  °C  (Fig.  12b).  This  shows  the 
dependence  of  the  observed  secondary  plateauing  phenomenon  on 
the  operating  temperature  of  the  battery. 

The  observed  features  in  the  heat  generation  profile  of  the 
battery  is  more  discernible  at  high  battery  operating  temperatures. 
The  transitions  between  plateaus  in  the  battery  discharge  curve 
correspond  to  rapid  change  in  the  measured  heat  generation  rates 
of  the  battery  for  0.25C  discharge  at  30  °C  and  40  °C,  as  seen  in 
Fig.  13. 

The  decrease  in  heat  generation  during  discharge  can  be 
attributed  to  phase  change  mechanisms,  which  corresponds  to 
transition  regions  between  voltage  plateaus  in  the  battery 
discharge  curves  of  LiMnCU  batteries  20,32].  Phase  change  mech¬ 
anisms  in  LiFePCU  remain  a  topic  of  investigation,  with  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  multiple  models  that  are  supported  by  experimental  data 
[33  .  Most  models  show  the  existence  of  only  two  phases  in  the 
phase  change  process  [34,35],  although  recent  developments  have 
shown  the  existence  of  transient  phase  changes  through  in-situ 
observations  [36].  Double  plateaus  in  voltage  curve  has  been 
attributed  to  a  double  phase  change  in  LiMn04  batteries  [18,21] 
which  leads  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  presence  of  a  double 
phase  change  is  possible  for  LiFeP04  batteries  at  higher  battery 
operating  temperatures  at  low  discharge  rates.  The  double  plateau 
in  the  battery  voltage  for  LiFePCU  at  higher  battery  operating 
temperatures  have  not  been  reported  in  literature. 

Through  observations  of  heat  generation  phenomena  in  the 
tested  LiFeP04  battery,  commonly  used  heat  generation  equations 
[9]  need  to  be  modified  to  accurately  model  the  complex  heat 
generation  characteristics  of  LiFeP04  batteries.  The  fluctuations  in 
heat  generation  rate  and  the  double  plateauing  of  the  battery 
discharge  curve  at  increased  operating  temperatures  and  decreased 
discharge  rates  warrants  further  investigation  for  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  phase  change  and  heat  generation  mechanisms  of 
large  prismatic  Li-ion  batteries. 

3.3.  Validation  of  results 

The  calculated  heat  generation  rates  of  the  battery  using  Beck’s 
Method  can  be  validated  using  the  same  experimental  validation 
setup  as  discussed  in  Section  2.4.  The  pseudo  battery  comprising  of 
the  flexible  silicone  heater  between  two  steel  sheets  takes  the  place 
of  the  actual  battery  inside  the  calorimeter,  and  its  heat  output  is 
that  of  the  measured  heat  generation  rate  of  the  actual  battery.  The 
temperature  change  within  the  FIDPE  slabs  due  to  the  heat 
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Fig.  13.  Heat  generation  rates  and  battery  discharge  curves  for  0.25C  discharge  at  30  °C 
and  40  °C.  Transitions  between  voltage  discharge  curve  plateaus  correspond  to  regions 
of  rapid  change  in  the  measured  battery  heat  generation. 


Fig.  14.  Comparison  of  the  temperature  measurements  for  the  validation  test  and 
actual  battery  discharge  for  1C,  2C  and  3C  discharge  rates  at  an  operating  temperature 
of  20  °C. 

generated  by  both  the  pseudo  and  test  batteries  are  compared.  A 
high  coefficient  of  determination  between  the  two  system  re¬ 
sponses  denotes  that  the  measured  heat  generation  rates  of  the  test 
battery  is  accurate. 

The  measured  heat  generation  rates  of  the  test  battery  at  1C,  2C, 
and  3C  discharge  are  used  as  heat  output  of  the  pseudo  battery. 
Fleat  flow  from  the  battery  at  discharge  rates  of  0.25C  and  0.5C  at 
high  battery  operating  temperatures  can  be  endothermic,  which 
cannot  be  recreated  by  the  pseudo  battery  and  hence  will  be 
excluded  from  the  validation  tests.  A  comparison  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture  increase  between  the  validation  and  actual  battery  discharge 
tests  at  the  temperature  of  20  °C  is  shown  in  Fig.  14.  At  20  °C,  the 
measured  temperature  increase  within  the  HDPE  slab  for  both  the 
validation  and  battery  discharge  test  is  very  close,  achieving  an  R- 
squared  value  of  above  0.99  for  all  discharge  rates  validated. 

For  other  battery  operating  temperatures  and  discharge  rates, 
the  average  temperature  increase  within  the  FIDPE  slab  for  the 
validation  test  and  actual  battery  discharge  achieve  a  minimum  R- 
squared  value  of  0.98.  The  largest  variations  between  the  measured 
response  of  the  calorimeter  during  real  battery  testing  and  pseudo 
battery  testing  occurs  at  high  temperatures  when  the  heat  flow 
from  the  battery  reaches  near  endothermic  levels.  This  shows  that 
the  obtained  results  using  Beck’s  method  is  a  good  representation 
of  the  actual  heat  generation  rates  of  the  battery  for  all  operating 
temperatures  and  discharge  rates  investigated. 

A  summary  of  the  measured  total  heat  generation  rates  at  the 
tested  discharge  rates  and  temperatures  is  shown  in  Table  2.  The 
results  are  shown  as  a  range  due  to  the  variation  of  heat  generation 
rate  of  the  battery  throughout  discharge.  It  can  be  seen  that  the 
minimum  measured  heat  flow  from  the  battery  are  endothermic  at 
0.25C  discharge,  for  the  majority  of  tested  temperatures.  Complete 
heat  generation  curves  throughout  discharge  for  all  tested 
discharge  rates  and  battery  operating  temperatures  are  available 
elsewhere  [26]. 


Table  2 

Summary  of  measured  LiFeP04  heat  generation  rates  at  all  tested  discharge  rates  and 
battery  operating  temperatures. 


Temp.  [°C] 

Discharge  rate 

0.25C 

0.5C 

1C 

2C 

3C 

-10 

0  to  2.09 

0  to  5.29 

0  to  10.82 

0  to  24.71 

— 

0 

-0.33  to  2.05 

0  to  5.20 

0  to  10.21 

0  to  19.52 

0  to  29.93 

10 

-0.24  to  1.43 

0  to  4.37 

0  to  8.87 

Oto  16.72 

0  to  24.79 

20 

-0.44  to  0.87 

0  to  3.32 

0  to  4.92 

0  to  13.78 

0  to  4.92 

30 

-0.46  to  0.85 

-0.33  to  1.86 

0  to  4.56 

0  to  10.39 

0  to  16.48 

40 

-0.43  to  0.71 

-0.44  to  1.62 

0  to  3.70 

0  to  7.88 

0  to  14.21 
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4.  Conclusion 

In  this  work,  a  method  of  heat  generation  measurement  for  a 
prismatic  battery  is  presented,  which  is  applicable  to  any  prismatic 
battery  regardless  of  chemistries.  The  heat  generation  rate  of  a 
20  Ah  prismatic  A123  LiFeP04  battery  is  measured  under  a  wide 
range  of  discharge  rates  and  operating  temperatures.  It  is  shown 
that  the  heat  generation  rate  of  the  tested  battery  increases  with 
the  discharge  rate,  and  decreases  with  the  operating  temperature. 
Heat  of  mixing  is  observed  at  a  discharge  rate  as  low  as  0.25C  for  all 
tested  battery  operating  temperatures.  The  magnitude  of  the  heat 
of  mixing  at  -10  °C  for  0.25C  discharge  accounts  for  13%  of  the 
overall  heat  generated  during  discharge  and  hence  cannot  be 
ignored  for  prismatic  LiFePCU  batteries.  Measured  heat  generation 
rates  follow  an  S-shape  profile,  with  exothermic  heat  flow  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  discharge,  and  a  decrease  in  heat  generation 
rate  at  a  depth  of  discharge  of  approximately  0.3.  For  rates  of 
discharge  lower  than  1C,  the  decrease  in  heat  flow  is  reduced  to 
endothermic  levels,  especially  at  high  battery  operating  tempera¬ 
tures.  A  visible  secondary  plateau  in  heat  generation  can  be 
observed  for  increased  battery  operating  temperatures  at  a  depth  of 
discharge  of  approximately  0.8.  Transitions  between  the  voltage 
discharge  curve  plateaus  correspond  to  regions  of  rapid  change  in 
measured  battery  heat  generation.  Double  plateaus  in  battery 
discharge  curve  show  the  possibility  of  a  double  phase  change 
mechanism  at  lower  rates  of  discharge  for  high  battery  operating 
temperatures. 
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